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editions and were widely used. He was active in
promoting the printing of books with raised let-
ters for the use of the blind and with William
Chaplin prepared A Dictionary of the English
Language for the Use of the Blind (1860). In
many ways he exerted an influence helpful to the
community in which he lived He was a member
of a number of medical and other societies, and
vice-president for some years of the American
Philosophical Society. In 1825 Yale College
conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor
of Medicine.

[R. J. Dunglison, Memoir of Dr. Robley Dunglison
(1870) ; S. D. Gross, "Memoir of Robley Dunglison/'
Trans. Coll. of Physicians of Phila., vol. IV, No. 6
(1869), pp. 294-313; Autobiog. of Samuel D. Gross ...
With Sketches of his Contemporaries (1887); Frank-
lin Peale, Memorial of the Late Robley Dunglison
(1869) ; S. H. Dickspn, in Am. Jour. Medic. Sci., July
1869; J. E. Mears, in the Western Jour, of Medicine
(Indianapolis), Aug. 1869; F. P. Henry, Hist, of the
Medic. Profession in Phila. (1897).]           R.H.C.

DUNHAM, HENRY MORTON (July 27,
i853-May 4, 1929), composer, organist, educa-
tor, was the oldest of the three sons of Isaac A.
and Augusta L. (Packard) Dunham of North
Bridgewater (now Brockton), Mass., a younger
brother, also a professional musician, being Wil-
liam H. Dunham, baritone, long of the faculty
of the New England Conservatory of Music.
Henry at an early age showed musical aptitude
which was encouraged by his parents who sent
him in 1872 to the New England Conservatory,
then recently established in Boston by Dr. Eben
Tourjee. Registered as an organ student of
George E. Whiting, Dunham became one of a
group of young men in the school who were
known as '*the Doctor's boys," special proteges
of Dr. Tourjee* who exerted himself for their
rapid advancement. Of these students, nearly
all of whom became distinguished musicians,
Dunham retained the closest connection with
his Alma Mater, from which he was graduated
in 1873 and of whose faculty he was a member
continuously from 1875 to 1929. His musical
education, nevertheless, was not confined to this
school, for in 1876 he was graduated from the
Boston University College of Music which at
that time was closely affiliated with the New
England Conservatory. While still an advanced
student Dunham gave recitals on the great or-
gan in the Music Hall, playing all the major
works of Bach and Thiele. In 1875 he became
organist at the Porter Congregational Church,
Brockton. He later served at the Cathedral of
the Holy Cross and the Church of the Immacu-
late Conception, Boston. In 1883 began his con-
nection with the Roggles Street Baptist Church
whose musical programs he made famous. He
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had been reared in the tradition of the English
organ school, typified by the works of William
T. Best, but during his many years of church
playing he kept abreast of all developments in
organ construction and composition. His pro-
grams in the eighties emphasized Rheinberger,
Merkel, and other German composers; later, he
became a skilled interpreter of the French mas-
ters such as Cesar Franck, Guilmant and Wider.
From Ruggles Street he went in 1896 to the
Shawmut Congregational Church, Boston. Ten
years afterward he became organist of the Har-
vard Congregational Church, Brookline, at which
he served until waning strength compelled him
to give up all but his teaching engagements. He
had married, June 28, 1887, Helen Hammond
of New London, Conn. Their home was at
Brookline.

Dunham's sound attainments as organist made
it natural that he should compose chiefly for the
organ. His sonatas, based on profound contra-
puntal knowledge, are known to all serious or-
ganists. His Organ School, a text-book, pub-
lished by the New England Conservatory in 1893,
has had wide distribution, as has his later Man-
ual and Pedal Technique (1914). Becoming in-
terested in his last years in the combination of or-
gan and orchestra, in which some of the greatest
composers have not achieved success, he com-
posed several very effective pieces in this form-
Notable among them was "Aurora," which de-
picts the gradual coming of dawn; it was first
performed in Symphony Hall, Boston, thereafter
at the Hollywood Bowl, and by several leading
symphony orchestras. He was a friendly, lov-
able man, a patient teacher who endeared him-
self to his many pupils. He was long the oldest
instructor, in years of service, at the New Eng-
land Conservatory, but until his latest year he
kept his youthful appearance and enthusiasm.
At the Conservatory Commencement of 1925 the
fiftieth anniversary of his teaching was cele-
brated by performance of several of his works,
his former pupil Wallace Goodrich, dean of the
faculty, conducting the orchestra.

ITht Am. Organist, in Dec. 1929, commenced the
publication of Dunham's memoirs, under the title, "The
Life of a Musician." Supplementing a long obituary in
New England Conservatory of Music BnlL, June 1929,
Geo. W. Chadwick, director of the Conservatory, and
life-long friend of Dunham's, contributed an apprecia-
tion to the BvUftin, July 1929. See also Arthur Foote
in Am. Organist, Nov. 1920; brief sketches may be
found in A Hundred Years of Music in America (1889),
ed by W. S. B. Matthews; and in Louis C. Elson, The
Hist, of Am. Jferic (1904). The obituaries in Boston
newspapers of May 5 and 6,1929, contain inaccaracksj
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DUNIWAY,   ABIGAIL   JANE   SCOTT
(Oct 22, i834-Oct n, i9iS)t leader of the wo-
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